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ABSTRACT 

Presented as part of a ti-volume comprehensive report 
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Vclume 111 reported data collected in a pre*test, used to determine 
the awareness and utilization of seven anti*poverty programs* low 
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fcllcuing state and federal programs: (1) food stamps: <2) aid to the 
blind: (3) aid to the totally and permanently disabled: (^} aid to 
families with dependent children: (St division of family services: 
(61 child nutrition: and (7) old age assistance* Eight questions were 
used to determine the knowledge about, need for, use of, and 
potential use cf the programs* Data showed that informarion about 
these proqrams was reaching many of the low inccme people but 
revealed gaps between stated needs and receipt of assistance* In 
addition, the school was seen as the predominate and quire effective 
source of information about child nutrition programs, Nonrecipients 
were generally uninformed about locating informarion on available 
programs and eligibility requirements* (jO) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



This introductory chapter includes intOirmation which 
will orient the reader to this report, the third volume 
of a four-volume report on "information Consumption by 
Low Income Families to Reduce Rural Poverty in Florida." 
This chapter includes an overview of tho project, its 
methodology, and a brief explanatory statement regarding 
the organization of this report. 

Project Background 
An individual's operant behavior is strongly in*- 
fluenced by information received in the past/ as well 
as in the present, from the immediate environment. The 
informational sufficiency or deficiency of that environ* 
meiit significantly affects each individual's knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills — the three basic ingredients of 
human behavior. These Ingredients can be Improved by in- 
creasing the informational content of the environment 
and by making it available to the individual in a comprehen-- 
sive and relevant form. This, in turn, would produce changes 
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in the individual's information-seeking and information** 
consuming behavioral patterns. 

Deficiency of functional inforaation in the environ* 
ment of the rural poor in the U.S. does not require any 
documentation. Relative isolation — geographical ^ social^ 
and political — has led to this inforaatioti deficiency. 
As in a vicious circle^ this deficiency has negatively 
affected the information-seeking behavior of the rural poor^ 
thus contributing to their low levels of knowledge^ less 
favorable attitudes^ and less functional skills. 

There is^ therefore^ a great need to gain understanding 
of the behavior of the rural poor in their information- 
seeking and information-utilization patterns. Empirical 
evidence is needed to answer questions such as; To 
what extent can information consiimption by the rural poor 
reduce the impact of poverty? What types of information 
are used most effectively by the rural poor? What are 
some of the personal variables of the rural poor which 
are positively associated with information consumption? 
What effect does the informational setting have on the 
consumption of information by the rural poor? 

In an effort to answer some of these questions^ tjiis 
project waf designed anc^ implemented in 1973-75 in seven 
counties of North and Northwest Florida. 

Methodology 

Since this particular volume describes only the 
characteristics of the poor^ details of experimental design 



and development of information packages are not given in 
this report. They will be presented in Volume IV which 
deals with experimental effects. In this section an over- 
view of methodological procedures used in this study are 
given as follows: (1) experimental design; (2) development 
of research instruments; (3) sample selection; (4) selection 
and training of research investigators; (5) coding and data 
analysis; and (6) follow-up study. 
Experimental Design 

The experimental method utilizin<) the basic pretest*- 
posttest procedure was chosen for this study, in each of 
the counties selected^ two of the three communities within 
the county were assigned as treatment groups, and the third 
community was a control group. The three groups (i.e., 
communities) were randomly assigned and divided as follows; 
Group I ("face-to-face'* coimnunity) , 

Information packages were delivered to families, 
and each publication in the package was explained 
by the research investigator; the research 
investigator made at least two follow-up visits 
to try to ' jtivate the families to use in- 
formation contained in the package. 
Group II ("publicati ns only*' community). 

Information packages were delivered to families, 
and the research investigator told the families 
to read the publications or, in cast they could 
not read, to get someone else to read the 
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publications to them. 

Group III ("control" comtnunity) . 

No inforaation was delivered to the families. 
Respondents in each of the three groups in each community 
were administered a bench mark survey, three pretests, 
and thres; posttests. The pretest and posttest pertained 
to the programs in the three information packages given to 
the two treatment groups in each community. 
Sample Selection 

The sample selection process consisted of three basic 
steps-selection of counties, selection of communities, 
and selection of families. 

The 22*county sampling frame and the seven counties 
ultimately selected in northwest Florida for this study 
•'re shown in Figure 1. Starting from the extreme western 
part of the state, the sampling frame was divided into seven 
blocks, six of the blocks containing three counties each 
and One block containing four counties. To maximize 
external generalizabiiity of the findings based on the 
incidence of rural poverty, one county with the highest 
incidence of poverty was selected from each of the seven 
blocks. The following seven counties thus became the target 
counties ^^or the study: Franklin, Gadsden, Hamilton, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Okaloosa, and Washington. 

Three more or less structurally similar communities 
in each county were then identified based on factors such 
as size, distance from major cities, and general similarity 
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Figure I 



Counties in the Sampling Frame and the Sample 
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on socioeconomic dimensions. Twenty^one rural communities 
were thus selected. 

The final stage in the process was the identification 
of target families. Forty families were randomly selected 
from each community (i.e., a total of 840 families) in 
an attempt to achieve parity in the sample composition of 
the three communities within each county. In particular, 
attention was given to ensuring adequate representation 
from the denser and less densely populated sections of 
each community. Factors svnh as race, farm/nonfarm family 
orientation, location (open country or village) , and will- 
ingness to participate in the program determined the final 
selection of the families. In addition, the criteria 
of poverty as enunciated by the Social Security Admini- 
stration, Washington, D.C., were used in designing a brief 
preliminary questionnaire to screen the poor from the non^ 
poor families. These criteria consider such factors as 
size of family, family background (agricultural or non^ 
agricultural), and head of household (male or female). 

Detailed county maps, showing not only the road 
system in the county but also the location of houses in 
the less densely populated areas, guided the selection 
process. 

Using these sampling procedures as outlined, the 

final sample consisted of the following; 

Number of counties 7 
Number of communities * 21 
Number of families - 840 
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Development of Research Instruments 

All the relevant federal and state* agencies sponsor- 
ing meaningful programs from the point of view o; rural low 
income fb^Ailies were identified, and information about 
these programs (including publications, if any) was obtained 
from each agency. After abstracting the information, 
three information pac>:ages were developed. Analyses of 
the reading difficulty level of agency publications were 
made, and revised publications with a low <lifficult:y level 
were developed in cases whore the original publications 
were considered unsuitable in reading level for the target 
population. In addition, in cases whore no agency pub- 
lications were available on programs, new publ ic<.itioni^ were 
developed at an appropriate reading level. All of the 
publications finally selected and/or developed were placed 
in pocket folders for delivery to the responcknts in the 
treatment groups. 

A bench mark survey was designed for the purpose of 
securing data about the respondents in the following areas: 
demographic and background? behavioral; attitudinal; 
psychological; and aspiration levels. Included within 
this bench mark survey was the first pretest — the protest 
on the first information package — administered to all re- 
spondents. Instruments were also designed to be administered 
to all respondents for the posttcst on th( first information 
package, pretests and posttest for the second and third 
information packages. 
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A record sheet for foXlow-up visits about the in*- 
fom\ation packages delivered to Group I ("£aco"to-face" 
community) respondents was designed for use bv the re- 
search investigators in keeping track of what the respondents 
did with their packages^ what they planned to do with them^ 
and levels of interest and understanding regarding the ' 
programs included in the packages. Theso record f^heets 
were completed by the research investigators at each follow- 
up interview with a respondent in Group I. 

Finally, research instruments in the form of a 
battery of tests were utilized to identify any psycho- 
attitpdinal changes in the research investigators during 
the course of the study. The battery of tests was ad- 
ministered to all investigators at the bogin:iing and at 
the end of the year-long field work. 
Selection and Training of Research Investigator? 

A total of eight research investiqators were employed 
to carry out the field work. Six of these investigators 
were professionals, and two ware paraprofessionals. 

For all the field staff, a rural background was one 
of the essential qualifications. In adcUtion, professional 
investigators were rocjuired to have at U^st a bachelor's 
degree^ and each paraprof ess lOnal was required to have at 
least a high school education. 

The entire investigative^ st^i'^f parl-icipated in o woek- 
long preservice training pro<^;ran prior to conducting any 
field work. Throughout the pro )ert pej ^ Lhen^ one-day 
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training sessions were held for the investigators just 
prior to their delivering the nexl- information packages 
to respondents. 
Coding anu Data Analyses 

All the research instruments v/ere predominantly pre- 
coded. Electronic scanning ^^heot^> were used to transfer 
the data from all instruments except the bench mark survey, 
in which case regular coding slieets were t-isod. 

Appropriate statistical methods were S(>]ected and 
used for the various types of data gatheierl, Freauency 
and percentage distributions, for example, were used in 
analyzing much of the descriptive information about the 
respondents. A variety of statistical tests and ^_ochniques 
were employed for other kinds of analysers* 

Selection of Anti-Poverty Programs 
Seven anti-poverty programs* listed as follows* 
were selected for the first pretest in this experimental 
study; 

1. Food Stamps 

2. Aid to the Blind 

3- Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled 

4. Aid to Families With P^pendent Children 

5. Division of Family Sorvic^^s 

6. rhild Nutrition 

7- Old Age Assistance 
Additional info^'mation about each f)ro<iram is presented 
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in Appendix A, including sponsoring agency, purpose, 
approximate age of program, and eligibility criteria. 

The primary reason for selecting these seven pro- 
grams for the first pretest was to enhance acceptance of 
the study by the sample and to establish legitimacy for 
the entire information consumption project. These seven 
programs with their tangible benefits were considered 
to be more relevant than others to the immediate unmet 
needs of this population. Thus, responses to ensuing 
questions in the second and third pre-posttests would be 
more easily gained because of this initial "helping" 
relationship. 

I Findings from a previous study indicated that this 
population possessed little knowledge about anti-poverty 
programs. Although this study's ultimate purpose was to 
bring about changes at the cognitive level, it was re- 
cognized that attitudinal changes were necessary fore- 
runners to those knowledge charvge<;. 

Organization of This Volume 
This volume of the report contains five chapters in 
addition to this introductory chapter. Chapters II-V in- 
clude data from responses to eight questions about the 
seven anti-poverty programs, as follows: 

1. Do you know about this program? 

2. Does anyone in your family need this program? 

3. Do you receive assistance from this program? 

4. How much assistance do you receive? 

i 
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5. How long have you received assistance? 

6. Where or from whom did you find out about the 
program? 

7. If not receiving assistance, do you know where to 
find out about these programs? 

8* If not receiving assistance, do you know what would 
make you eligible? 

Chapter VI is an overview and interpretation of the major 
findings on each of the programs. 

Data are presented both narratively and graphi- 
cally through percentage tables. Chi square was used to 
identify significant differences in responses accord- 
ing to the variables of race, sex, aqe , educational level, 
marital status, employment status, family job classifica- 
tion, and general health conditions of the sample. 
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CHAPTER II 
KNOWLEDGE OF PROGRAMS 



When asked, "Do you know about this program?" the sample 
displayed far more knowledge of Food Stamps than any of the 
seven programs in the survey. Approximately 90% of both 
blacks and whites said they knew about that program (Table 1) . 

Table 1 

Percentages of Respondents With Knowledge 
About Proqrams by Race 



Programs Total Black white Signifi- 

cance 



Food stamps 


90.1 

(754) 


80.9 
(501) 


90.4 
(253) 


.9480 


Aid to the Blind 


16.2 
(116) 


15.9 

( 71) 


16.7 

( 45) 


.8641 


Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled 


32.5 

(233) 


32.1 
(143) 


33.2 
( 90) 


.8135 


Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children 


44.1 

(367) 


47.8 

(264) 


36.8 
(103) 


.0031** 


Division of Familv Services 


20. 3 

(H3) 


25.1 

(109) 


12.6 
( 34) 


.0001** 


Child Nutrition 


51.7 

(428) 


55.7 
(306) 


43.7 
(122) 


.0014** 


Old Age Assistance 


45.1 

(371) 


44.0 

(240) 


47.3 
(131) 


.4165 


Note. N's in parentheses. 






.01 
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By comparison^ only about one-sixth knew about Aid to the 
Blinds one~third said they knew about Aid to the Totally and 
Peraanently Disabled^ and slightly less than half knew about 
Old Age Assistance^ Three programs were known by signi- 
ficantly more blacks than whites: (1) Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children (47,8% blacks^ 36.8% whites); (2) Division 
of Family Services {25. 1% blacks^ 12o6% whites); and (3) 
Child Nutrition (55o7% blacks^ 43.7% whites) c 

As shown in Table 2^ the females were generally more 
knowledgeable than males about the programs. Among both 
blacks and whites^ significantly more females knew about 
Aid to Families With Dependent children and Division of 
Family Services, Black females also claimed knowledge about 
Food Stamps more often than their male counterpartso 

Although no identifiable pattern emerged^ age was an 
influential variable in knowledge about programs (Table 3). 
For both races ^ as might be expected^ more of the oldest 
respondents claimed knowledQe of Old Aqc Assistancef and more 
of the younger two age groups said they knew about Child 
Nutrition. Proportionately more of those aged 46^65 than 
any other age group in both races knew about Aid to the 
Totally and Pprmanently Disabled. Arlditionally ^ blacks dif- 
fered in knowledge about Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children and the Division of Family services — the younger 
respondents claimed knowledge of these programs more often 
than the older ones. 

More education did not necessarily indicate broader 
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Table 2 



Percentages of Respondents With Knowledge of Programs 

by Sex and Race 



Programs 



Black 



Male Female 



Signi- 
ficance 



White 



Male Female x 

Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to the 
Blind 

Aid to the 
Totally and 
Permanently 
Disabled 

Aid to FamI ) les 
With Dependent 
Children 

Division of 
Family Services 

Chi td Nutrition 



Old Age 
Assistance 



(137) 

11.9* 
{ 15) 



33. 5* 
( 53) 



17.2* 
( 21) 

k5.]% 
( 78) 

39.7* 
( 62) 



92.2* 
(36M 

I7.il* 
( 56) 

31.2* 
(100) 



53.65; 

(211) 



28.2* 
( 88) 

58.5* 
(228) 

ii5.8* 
(178) 



.0108* 
.19ii3 



.0000** 

.Olkk* 

.0552 

.2368 



90-5* 
(I2ii) 

13.3* 
( 18) 

37.5* 
( 51) 



28.5* 
( 39) 



6.7* 

( 9) 

iiO.9* 
( 56) 

^15. 3* 
( 62) 



90.2* 
(129) 

20.0* 
( 27) 

28.9* 
( 39) 



( 6M 



18.7^ 
( 25) 

( 66) 

ii9.3* 
( 69) 



.9067 

.19U 
.1688 



.0069** 

.0055** 

.iilOS 

.58U 



Note. N's In parentheses, 



*£<.05 **£<.01 
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Table 3 

Percentages of Respondents With Knowledge of Programs by Age Ctroups and Race 



Programs 



Befow 
30 



30-ii5 



Black 



Over 
65 



Signi- 
ficance 



Below 
30 



30-ii5 



White 
^l6-65 



Over 
65 



X 

Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to the Blind 



Aid to the Total \y and 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to Famtltes With 
Dependent Cht Idren 

Oivision of 
FamI ly Services 

Child Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



89.5* 
( 68) 

17.5^ 
( II) 

31.7* 
( 20) 

60.5% 
( kS) 

3\.7% 
i 19) 

75. Ot 
( 57) 

32.0* 
( 2k) 



89.6* 
(112) 

17.0^ 
( 17) 

33.0* 
( 33) 

60.5^ 
( 75) 

37. Oi 
( 37) 

78.9?; 
( 97) 

35.0* 
( W) 



90.3* 
(176) 

20.0% 
( 31) 

39. ii^ 
( 61) 

ii9.2* 
( 96) 

21.9* 
( 33) 

55.7* 
(108) 

39.6* 
( 76) 



89.7* 
(lliO) 

9.5^ 
( 12) 

22. k% 
{ 28) 

30.3* 
( i»6) 

15.8* 
( 19) 

27.8* 

( k2) 

60.9* 
( 92) 



.996i» 

.1139 

.0269* 

.0000*^ 

.0016**^ 

.0000** 

.0000*^ 



87.9* 
( 29) 

6.5^ 
( 2) 

9.7* 
( 3) 

^l5.5* 

( 15) 

6.5* 

( 2) 

60.6* 
( 20) 

9.1* 
( 3) 



81.8* 
( iiS) 

12.2* 
( 6) 

2:^.0* 
( II) 

^l2.9* 

( 2k) 

13.0* 
( 9) 

76.^l* 

( ^12) 

21. li* 
( 12) 



91i.6* 
( 88) 

16.1* 
( 15) 

52.7* 
( '•9) 

36.6* 
( 3k) 

8.6* 
( 8) 

37.6* 
( 35) 

^17. 3* 
( '•3) 



91.9* 
( 91) 

22.7* 
( 22) 

27.8* 
( 27) 

30.6* 
( 30) 

15.8* 
( 15) 

25.5* 
( 25) 

75.3* 
( 73) 



.0702 

.13*19 

.0000** 

.3128 

.2033 

.0000** 

.0000** 



Note. N's In parentheses. 



A£<.05 



;£<.0l 
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knowledge about programs among these respondents. For 
exaiupla/ among both blacks and whites, those having completed 
the least years of school (0-4 grades) said they know about 
Old Age Assistance significantly more often than those more 
highly educated. In addition/ among whites, more of the least 
educated group knew about Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled. Among blacks, however, those with more schooling 
were most likely to know about Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children and the Child Nutrition program. 

In both races, marital status was related to respondents' 
knowledge about Child Nutrition and Old Age Assistance. For 
blacks, widow-ers were significantly less likely than other 
groups to know about Child Nutrition, and regarding this same 
program, the unmarried and widower whites wero least likely 
to have knowledge. The widov;-ors in both races were more apt 
to know about Old Age Assistance, but in addition, the per- 
centage of unmarried white respondents claiming knowledge 
was almost as high as the proportion of whito widow-ers. 
Blacks differed in knowledge of two other programs: (1) those? 
divorced/ separated and widowed said more often than other 
groups that they knew about Food Stamps; and (2) proportionately 
more unmarried blacks than any other black group knew about 
Division of Family Services. 

The employment status of both blacks and whites re- 
sulted in varied responses about Child Nutrition, with full- 
time workers most likely to know about the program. In 
addition/ it should bt^ nott*d that the unemployed whiter; were 
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considerably less apt to know about this program than any 
other group. Whites also differed in knowledge of Old 
Age Assistance, ^'ith the unemployed most often and the full- 
time workers least often reporting knowledge of the program. 

Comparing black respondents by family job classification 
revealed significant knowledge differences on five of the 
seven programs (Table 4). On one of these programs. Old Age 
Assistance, both blacks and whites varied significantly. 
Proportionately more farmers in both races said they knew 
about the program. The other four programs on which blacks 
differed were: (1) Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled — those nonclassified were most knowledgeable; (2) 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children — the nonclassified 
were most knowledgeable; (3) Division of Family Services — 
farm laborers were most knowledgeable; and (4) Child Nutrition 
farmers were considerably less knowledgeable than any other 
group. 

Significant variations in knowledge were associated 
with the self-reported health conditions of respondents. 
These differences emerged in both races with respect to know^ 
ledge about Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled and 
the Child Nutrition program. Blacks in very poor health 
and whites in poor or very poor health were more likely to 
know about the program for the disabled. The children's 
program was better known by blacks in excellent health and 
by whites in good health. Blacks also differed signifi- 
cantly in knowledge of Aid to Families With Dependent child^ 
ren, with those in poor health least likely to know about it. 
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Table k 



Percentages of Respondents With Knowledge of Programs by Family Job and Race 



Programs 


Farm 


Non- 
farm 


Slack 

Farm 
labor 


None 


Signi- 
ficance 


Farm 


Non- 
farm 


White 

Farm 
labor 


None 


x' 

Signi- 
ficance 


Food S tamps 


88.3% 
( 68) 


88.9% 
(312) 


( 68) 


90.9* 

( iio) 


.5250 


97.1* 
( 33) 


89.0* 
(186) 


90.0* 
( 9) 


92.0* 
( 23) 


.5202 


Aid to the Blind 


10. li^ 
( 7) 


I7.W 
( 50) 


10.7* 
( 6) 


25.0* 
( 8) 


.1686 


20.6* 
( 7) 


17.2* 
( 35) 


12.5% 
( I) 


I1.3* 
( 1) 


.3837 


Aid to the Totally and 
rermcinen l i y v\ sao led 


23.9* 


33.6* 

\ JO) 


21.11* 
( xo) 


59. 't* 

r 1 q\ 
\ 1 3/ 


.0011** 


38.2* 

\ Ml 


29. li* 


37.5* 
\ it 


511.2* 
\ 1 ii 


.0877 


Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 


36.8% 
( 28) 


li6.8* 
(163) 


511.2* 
( 39) 


63.6* 
( 28) 


.O2I17* 


32. ll* 
( It) 


35. li* 
( 7I1) 


50.0* 
( 5) 


li8.0* 
{ 12) 


.Ii61i0 


Division of 
Fami ty Services 


18.8% 
( 12) 


22.11* 
( 63) 


m9.I* 
( 26) 


22.6* 
( 7) 


.0003** 


12.1* 

( ^) 


13.3* 
( 27) 


• • • 


12.5* 
( 3) 


.7I13O 


Child Nutrition 


39.2* 
( 29) 


58. li* 
(202) 


55.6* 

( w) 


61i.li* 
( 29) 


.OII12* 


32. ll* 

( n) 


lili.2* 
( 92) 


60.03; 
( 6) 


li8.0* 
( 12) 


.3808 


Old Age Assistance 


58. U 
( W) 




2I1.3* 
( 17) 


liii.li* 
( 20) 


.0007** 


70.6* 

( 2li) 


li3.2* 
( 89) 


liO.O* 


li8.0* 
( 12) 


.O29I1* 



Note . N^'s In parentheses. *£<.05 a*£<.OI 
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Additional differences were found among whites in regard 
to old Age Assistance* with the healthier respondents least 
likely to claim knowledge of the program. 
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CHAPTER III 
NEED FOR PROGRAMS 



Of the seven programs surveyed^ the one clearly most 
needed by this sample was Food Stamps. Four-fifths of the 
respondents (82.1% blacks^ 77.8% whites) replied affirmatively 
about Fcod Stamps to the question^ "Does anyone in your family 
need this program?" As Table 5 shows^ other programs were 
considerably less needed. Significant differences were 

Table 5 

Percentages of Respondents Needing 
Programs by Race 



Programs Total Black white Signifi- 

cance 



Food Stamps 


80.7 
(672) 


82.1 

(455) 


77.8 
(217) 


.1590 


Aid to the Blind 


4.4 
( 31) 


3.2 
(14) 


6.3 
( 17) 


. 0691 


Aid to the Totally and 
Pesrmanently Disabled 


19.2 
(137) 


18.5 

( 82) 


20.4 

( 55) 


.5911 


Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 


20.3 
(169) 


25.5 
(141) 


10.0 

( 28) 


.0000** 


Division Of Family Services 


13.6 

( 95) 


16.9 

( 73) 


8.2 

( 22) 


.0015** 


Child Nutrition 


39.3 
(324) 


44.0 

(240) 


30.1 

( 84) 


.0002** 


Old Age Assistance 


33.6 
(276) 


30.9 
(168) 


39.0 
(108) 


.0247* 



Note. N's in parentheses. 
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found between black and white expressions of need for four 
progranis. Proportionately more blacks than whites said they 
needed Aid to Families With Dependent Children (25.5% to 
10.0%), Division of Family Services (16.9% to 8.2%), and 
Child Nutrition (44.0% fco 30.1%). On the other hand, white 
respondents reported greater need than blacks for Old Age 
Assistance (39.0% to 30.9%). 

No significant differences were found between responses 
of the white sexes, but black males and females varied in 
their need for three programs. Significantly more black males 
than females reported a need for Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled (25.4% to 15.8%). Black females, however, 
significantly more often than males expressed a need for Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children (28.6% to 18.0%) and 
Division of Family Services (20.0% to 9.0%). 

As might be expected, considerable differences in need 
for programs were reflected according to age groups (Table 6). 
The 46-65 age group in each race needed Aid to the Totally and 
Permanent^/ Disabled more than other groups, and the oldest age 
group in each race needed the Child Nutrition program least 
of all groups and Old Age Assistance more than any other age 
levels. Blacks, in addition, varied significantly in need 
for Aid to Families With Dependent Children — the 30-45 age 
group expressed the most need ^nd the oldest age group re- 
ported the least need for this program. 

A comparison of respondents by education level re- 
vealed significant differences in the need for certain 
programs (Tabl 7) . The least educated in both races 
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Table 6 

Percentages of Ftespondents Needing Progr^s by Age Groups and Race 



Programs 



Below 
30 



Black 



Over 
65 



Signi- 
ficance 



Below 
30 



30-ii5 



White 



Over 
65 



Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to the Bl ind 



Aid to the Total ly and 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 

Division of 
FamI ly Services 

Child Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



76.3* 
( 58) 

( I) 

B.\% 
( 5) 

25.3% 
( 22) 

21.7^ 
( 13) 

ii2.7^ 
( 32) 

6.7^ 
( 5) 



88.8% 

(in) 

2.0% 
( 2) 

17.0% 
( 17) 

38.7% 
( ^18) 

23.2% 
( 23) 

78.0% 
( 96) 

10.6% 
( 13) 



81.9% 
(158) 

3.9% 
( 6) 

26.3% 
( kO) 

25.3% 
( ks) 

11.3% 
( 17) 

^(2.5% 
( 82) 

26.3% 
( 50) 



80.6% 
(125) 

k.0% 
( 5) 

15.9% 
( 20) 

|ii.2% 
( 22) 

16.7% 
( 20) 

18.7% 
( 28) 

6lt.9% 
( 98) 



.1206 
.6885 
.0102* 
.OOOlA'^i 

.0697 
.0000^-A 
.00 00 A-' 



72.7% 
( 2i.) 



3.2% 
( 1) 

12.1% 



l»0.6% 
( 13) 

5.0% 
( 1) 



70.9% 
( 39) 

ii.2% 
( 2) 

12.2% 
( 6) 

U.3% 
( 8) 

8.0% 
{ it) 

6^.3% 
( 36) 

7.1% 
( M 



7i».2% 
( 69) 

5.^1% 
( 5) 

k2.k% 
( 39) 

n.8% 
( II) 

7.5% 
( 7) 

2'».7% 
( 23) 

28.6% 
( 26) 



86.7% 
( 85) 

to. a 

( 10) 

9.3% 
( 9) 

5.1% 
( 5) 

11. 6? 
( II) 

12.2^ 
( 121 

73. li'^ 
( 77) 



,0650 

.1505 

.0000** 

. 23^12 

.2329 

.0000^=^ 

.0000** 



Note. N's In parentheses. 
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Table 7 

Percentages of Respondents Needing Programs by Educational Level and Race 



Black 



Programs 



5-8 



5 and 
up 



Signi- 
ficance 



White 



0-li 



5-8 



9 and 
up 



Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 

Aid to the Blind 



Aid to the Total ly and 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to Families With 
Dependent Chi Idren 

Division of Family Services 



Chi Id Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



8^1.1% 
(1 69) 

3.2% 
( 5) 

23.6* 
( 37) 

19.9% 

( liO) 

16. U 

( 2M 

{ 68) 

50.5* 
( 98) 



79.7% 
(157) 

k.2% 
( 6) 

19.6% 
( 28) 

28, « 
( 56) 

16.8% 

( 2M 

ii5,l% 
( 88) 

27.0% 
( 53) 



83.8% 
(I2ii) 

2.2% 
( 3) 

12.3% 
( 17) 

30.6% 
( ^15) 

17.8% 
( 2M 

56.2% 
( 82) 

to. 3% 
( 15) 



.ii536 
.6^181 

Mm 

.9315 

.0003''* 

.0000** 



85.ii% 
( 76) 

10.2% 
( 9) 

33.7% 
( 30) 

16.7% 
( 15) 

8.0% 
( 7) 

27.8% 
( 25) 

51.1% 
( ^•6) 



7^1.0% 
( 91) 

3.5% 
( M 

15.7% 
( 18) 

7.3% 
( 9) 

6.9% 
( 8) 

3ii.t% 
( I>2) 

36.6% 



( ^19) 

6.2% 
( M 

10.9% 
{ 7) 

6,2% 
( M 

10.8% 
( 7) 

26.2% 
( 17) 

25.^1% 
( 16) 



.1067 

.1521 

.0006** 

.0382* 

.6591 

.^1353 

.00ii6** 



Note. N^'s in parentheses. 



^£<.05 **p<.Oi 
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reported the most need for Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled and for Old Age Assistance. Variations in both 
races were also found with respect to Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children. Among blacks, the most highly educated 
expressed the greatest need; however, among whites, the least 
educated reported the most need. In addition to these dif* 
ferences, blacks varied significantly in their need for Child 
Nutrition, with proportionately more of the highest educational 
level saying they needed this program. 

Need for programs varied according to mai."ital status 
of respondents, and significantly different responses were 
given by both blacks and whites on three programs. First, 
the need for Aid to Families With Dependent Children was more 
predominant among unmarried blacks and among divorced or 
separated whites than any other of their respective groups. 
Second, Child Nutrition was considerably less needed by 
widow-ers of both races. Third, Old Age Assistance was needed 
most by the widow*ers of both races, but among whites, even 
greater need for the program was expressed by unmarried indi^ 
vidxaals. Black respondents also varied by marital status 
on Division of Family Services, with considerably more un- 
married persons than any other grcups reporting a need for 
this program. 

Both blacks and whites differed significantly by em- 
ployment status in need for the Child Nutrition program, 
with proportionately more of the full-time workers in both 
groups saying they needed it. Old Age Assistance also 
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elicited significantly different responses in both races^ 
with the unemployed persons exhibiting greater need than 
part-time or full-time workers. Additionally/ a variation 
was found among blacks regarding Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled — not surprisingly, the full-time 
workers were significantly less likely to need this program. 

Expressions of need for the programs varied greatly 
according to the family job classification of repsondents 
(Table 8) . Responses to about four programs revealed signi- 
ficant differences among both blacks and whites: (1) Aid 
to the Totally and Permanently Disabled — those with no job 
classifications in both races expressed greater need than 
other groups; (2) Aid to Families With Dependent Children — 
among blacks, the farm laborers and the unclassified more 
often stated a need, and among whites, the most need was 
reported by those without job classifications; (3) Child 
Nutrition — farmers in both races were much less likely to re- 
port a need; and (4) Old Age Assistance — farmers in both 
races were much more likely to report a need. In addition 
to these differences. Table 8 shows that blacks varied 
significantly about the Division of Family Services, with 
proportionately more farm laborers than any other group 
saying they needed the program. 

A pattern of greater need for programs by respondents 
in poorer health was evident, particularly among whites. 
Four programs — Food Stamps, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled, and Old Age Assistance — 
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Table 8 

Percentages of Respondents Needing Programs by Family Job and Race 



Farm 



Programs 



Non- 
farm 



Black 

Farm 
labor 



None 



Signi- 
ficance 



Farm 



Non- 
farm 



White 

Farm 
labor 



None 



X 

Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to the Bl Ind 



Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to Families With 
Dependent Chi Idren 

Division of FamI ly 
Services 

Child Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



81.6% 
( 62) 

\.5% 
( 1) 

\ii.S% 
( 10) 

20.81 
( 16) 

18.8% 
( 12) 

28. k% 
( 21) 

50.0% 
( 37) 



79.1% 
(277) 

3.9% 
( II) 

18.0% 
( 51) 

21.6% 
( 75) 

11.8% 
( 33) 

(152) 

27.^1% 
( 9M 



90.3% 
( 65) 

1 .8% 
( 1) 

lit. 3% 
( 8) 

37.5% 
( 27) 

39.6% 
( 21) 

52.8% 
( 38) 

27.1% 
( 19) 



88.^1% 
( 38) 

3.3% 
( I) 

^11.9% 
( 13) 

ii3.2% 
( 19) 

20.0% 
( 6) 

5^1.5% 
( 2M 

29.5% 
( 13) 



.0956 

.7037 

.0060** 

.0009** 

.0000** 

.0090** 

.0017** 



90.9% 
( 30) 

6.1% 

( 2) 

!7.6% 
( 6) 



3.0% 
( I) 

1 1.8% 
( 't) 

61.8% 
( 21) 



7ii.6% 
(156) 

6.9% 
( 1^1) 

17.2% 
( 35) 

9.1% 
( 19) 

8.9% 
( 18) 

31.3% 
( 65) 

36.^1% 
( 75) 



70.0% 
( 7) 

12.5% 
( 1) 

28.6% 
( 2) 

Io.o% 

( I) 



50.0% 
( 5) 

30.0% 
( 3) 



92.0% 
( 23) 



50.0% 
( 12) 

28.0% 
( 7) 

12.5% 
( 3) 

36.0% 
( 9) 

32.0% 
( 8) 



.0503 

.5380 

.0022** 

.00 ill** 

.ii587 

.0^186* 

.03 



Note. N's In parentheses. 



*£<.05 
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were needed significantly *tnore often by the poorer health 
groups among whites, A significant difference among whites 
in need for Child Nutrition was also noted, but the greatest 
percentages needing this program were in good or fair health. 
Blacks varied significantly in responses about two programs. 
Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled and Old Agis 
Assistance, In both cases, those in poorer health reported 
greater need for the programs than those in better health. 
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CHAPTER IV 
USE OF PROGRAMS 

This chapter presents data regarding actual use of the 
programs. The sections include information about respondents 
who were receiving assistance^ the amount of that assistance^ 
how long they had received assistance^ and their sources of 
information about the programs. 

Receiving Assistance 
As reflected in Table 9, more respondents were re^ 
ceiving assistance from Food Stamps than from any other 
program (51.1% blacks^ 41.4% whites), in general^ Child 
Nutrition and Old Age Assistance provided help to the next 
highest proportions of respondents^ with slightly over one^ 
third and slightly less than one^fourth of the sample re- 
ceiving aid from these two programs respectively. Table 9 
also shows that blacks and whites differed significantly in 
their responses about four programs? to the question^ "Do 
you receive assistance from this program?" Proportionately 
more blacks than whites were assisted by Food Stamps^ Aid 
to Families W\th Dependent Children^ and Child Nutrition. 
A greater proportion ot whites than blacks^ however^ was 
being helped by Old Age Assistance. 
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Table 9 

Percentages of Respondents Receiving Assistance 
from Programs by Race 



Programs 


Total 


Black 


White 


Sign if i- 


Food Stamps 


47 .8 

(400) 


51 .1 

(284) 


41.4 

(116) 


.0104* 


Aid to the Blind 


1.3 

( 9) 


.9 

( 4) 


1.9 

( 5) 


.4439 


Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled 


11.7 

{ 84) 


11.4 

( 51) 


12.2 

( 33) 


.8489 


Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 


15.2 
(127) 


19.7 
(109) 


6.4 

( 18) 


.0000** 


Division of Family Services 


3.7 

{ 26) 


4. 

{ 2. 


2.2 

{ 6) 


.1562 


Child Nutrition 


35.8 
(297) 


40.5 
(223) 


26.4 
( 74) 


.0001** 


Old Age Assistance 


2 3.6 
{194) 


21.3 
{11&) 


28.2 
( 78) 


.0351* 



Note. N's in parentheses. *£ < .05 < .01 

The data did not reveal sex dif forencci; in regard to 
receiving assisttince from programs except in tv;o instances/ 
both of which were among blacks. Black females were signifi- 
cantly mere likely than black males to receive Food Stamps 
(53.9% to 44. U) and Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
(22,4^ 13. Ot) . 

Significant age differences nmong recipients wore found 
among both bl.icks and whitos (Table 10), In both races, tho 




Table 10 

Percentages of Respondents Receiving Assistance from Programs by Age Groups and Race 



Programs 



Below 
30 



Black 



Over 
65 



Signi- 
ficance 



Below 
30 



30-'i5 



White 



Over 
65 



Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to the gtinj 



Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Olsacled 

Aid to Families ^Ith 
Dependent Chi Idrm 

Division of 
Family Services 

Child Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



k2.\% 
( 32) 



( 3) 

22. li^ 
( 17) 

5.01 
( 3) 

( 31) 

k.0% 
( 3) 



57.6% 
( 72) 

1.0% 

( I) 

8.0^ 
( 8) 

29.0^ 
( 36) 

7-0% 
( 7) 

71 .Q% 
( 89) 

8.9^ 
( 11) 



( 92) 

1 .3% 
( 3) 

16.8% 
( 26) 

20.5^ 
( kO) 

2.0% 
( 3) 

38.7^ 
( 75) 

15.21 
( 29) 



55.1* 
( 86) 



II. U 
( \k) 

\0.kX 
( 16) 

5.8S 
( 7) 

17.2^ 
( 26) 

k7.7% 
( 72) 



.3065 

.0^106* 

.OOU^* 

.25'i6 

.0000** 

.0000** 



2^1.2% 
( 8) 



3.23; 
( I) 

9.1% 
( 3) 



36.ii% 
( 12) 



25.5% 
( IM 

( 2) 

6.0% 
( 3) 

12.5^ 
( 7) 

2.0% 
( I) 

60.7% 
( 3M 

3.6% 
( 2) 



iiO.9% 
( 38) 

1.1% 
( )) 

2ii.7%" 
( 23) 

3.2% 
( 3) 

1.1% 
( I) 

21.5% 
( 20) 

25.3% 
( 23) 



56.6% 
( 56) 

2.1% 
( 2) 

6.2% 
( 6) 

5.1% 

( 5) 

k.2% 
( M 

8.2% 
( 8) 

5ii.6t 
( 53) 



.0003** 

.5207 

.0001** 

.1275 

.3922 

.0000** 

.0000*'^ 



Note. N^'s in parentheses, 



*'£<-^'5 



£<.01 
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recipients of Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disableti 
were most likely to bo in the 46-65 age group, those re- 
ceiving Child Nutrition were most apt to be lh the 30-45 
age group, and the oldest respondents were most likely to 
receive Old Age Assistance. In addition, whites varied 
significantly on Food Stamps, with the two older groups more 
likely than the younger groups to be recipients. Blacks also 
differed significantly on Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children — the oldest respondents were not as likely as 
younger individuals to receive this assistance. 

The proportions of respondents receiving assistance 
varied significantly on several programs according to edu- 
cational background. Data in Table 11 reveal that both 
blacks and whites differed significantly by schooling in re* 
ceiving help from Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled 
and from Old Age Assistance. In both races, proportionately 
more of the lowest educational group received aid from both 
programs. Significant differences among blacKs were found 
on two additional programs: the lowest educational group 
was least likely to receive Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children and the Child Nutrition program. Whites also dif-- 
fered significantly on two other programs; (1) the greatest 
proportion of Food Stamps recipients was in the lowest edu- 
cational group; and (2) those with the most years of schooling 
were more likely than others to receive help from Division 
of Family Services. 

Marital status significantly differentiated responses 
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1able n 

Percentages of Respondents Receiving Assistance from Programs by Educational Level and Race 



Black 



Programs 



5-8 



9 and 
up 



Signi- 
ficance 



White 



5-8 



3 and 
up 



Signi- 
ficance 



Food Stamps 

Aid to the B| tnd 



Aid to the Total ly atd 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to families With 
Dependent Chi Idren 

Division of Family Services 



Child Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



55.51 
(ill) 

.it 

i J) 

15.2^ 
( 2li) 

( 29) 

( 8) 

29.9% 
( 59) 

35. 6t 
( 69) 



51 .0* 
(102) 

( 2) 

13.0:^ 
( 19) 

23. 7* 
( ^17) 

2.8^ 
( M 

( 86) 

18. 3% 
( 36) 



( 66) 

.7% 
( 1) 

5.8^ 
( 8) 

22. ii^ 
( 33) 

5.U 
( 7) 

51. 
( 76) 

6.2% 
( 9) 



.1321 

.7680 

.0328* 

.0^153* 

.ii955 

.0002** 

.0000** 



56. n 

( 51) 

2.2% 
( 2) 

23.6% 
( 21) 

11.1% 
( 10) 

1.1% 
( 1) 

25.6% 
( 23) 

38.9% 
( 35) 



35.8% 

( lik) 

.9% 

( I) 

7.8% 
( 9) 

^1.8% 
( 6) 

.9% 
( 1) 

29.0% 
( 36) 

25.2% 
( 31) 



30.3% 
( 20) 

3.J% 
( 2) 

ii.6% 
( 3) 

3.15; 
( 2) 

6.21 
( ti) 

23.1% 
( 15) 

17.5% 
( II) 



.0011** 

.5^136 

.0003** 

.0821 

.Oi>9l* 

.6571 

.0097** 



Note. N's in parentheses. 



*£<.05 
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of both blacks and whites on three programs. As might be 
expected, the widowers of both races were most likely to 
be recipients of Old Age Assistance and least likely to 
receive help from the Child Nutrition program* In regard to 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children/ the unmarried blacks 
and the divorced or separated whites were most apt to be 
recipients. Additionally, blacks differed significantly 
by marital status in receipt of Food Stamps, with proportion- 
ately less of the married respondents involved in this program. 

In general, among both blacks and whites, the unemployed 
respondents were more often recipients of assistance than 
full-time or part-time workers. Table 12 reflects this 
general pattern, as well as significant differences among 
respondents in both races according to employment status. 
The data show that, in comparison with other groups, un- 
employed blacks and whites were most likely to receive 
Food Stamps and Old Age Assistnace. However, among both 
blacks and whites, the full-time workers were most apt to 
receive assistance from the Child Nutrition program* 
Blacks differed significantly on one other program. Aid 
to the Totally and Permanently Disabled— niore unemployed 
individuals than full-time or part-time workers were re- 
ceiving this help. 

In general, respondents with no family job classifi- 
cation reported receiving assistance from these programs more 
often than farmers, nonf armors, and farm laborers. As 
Table 13 shows, significant differences were found in both 
races on this variable. Among both blacks and whites, the 
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Table t2 

Percentages of Respondents Receiving Assistance from Programs by Employment Status and Race 



Programs 



Full- 
time 



Part' 
t<nie 



Black 
None 



Signi- 
ficance 



Full- 
time 



Part 
time 



White 
tJone 



Slgrl- 
f Icance 



Food Stamps 

Aid to the Slind 



Aid to the Total ly ind 
Permanently Dfsabled 

Aid to Famines With 
Dependent Chi Idrer. 

Division of family Services 



Child Nutrition 



Old Age Ass istance 



3^1.8^ 
( 52) 



1.$% 
( 2) 

( 13) 



52.7* 
( k^) 

6.8* 
( 6) 



( 5j 

16-3* 
1 16) 

i h) 

37.8* 
( 37) 

12.5* 
( :2) 



56.5% 
(203) 

1.3* 
( k) 

( k3) 

2t.il* 
( 77) 

5.6* 
( J6) 

37.9* 
(I3A) 

27.1* 
( 96) 



.OOOA** 
.3771 

.009ii''^ 

,226ii 

.1300 

.0302* 

.0000*'. 



6.1* 

( 2) 



3-2?: 

( I) 



51. 5i 
{ 17) 

3.0? 
( 1) 



33.3* 
( 9) 



3.8* 
I) 

3-7* 

0 

I) 

33.3* 
9) 

7.7* 

2) 



ii7.5* 
(ICM 

2.3* 
( 5) 

\k.5% 
( 31) 

7-3* 
( 16) 

2.3S; 

( 5) 

21.5* 
( ^7) 

3ii.l* 
( 7^1) 



.0000** 

.5058 

.0790 

.2261 

.5829 

.0008** 

.0001** 



Note . IN's In parentheses. 



it£<.05 



£<.0l 
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individuals without job classifications were much more 
likely than other groups to be getting Food Stamps, on 
the other hand, in comparison with other groups, farmers in 
both races were the ones most apt to receive Old Age Assistance 
and least likely to receive aid from the Child Nutrition 
program. Further differences were found among black re- 
spondents, with the non-classified individuals most often 
receiving Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled and 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children. 

Poorer health conditions of respondents in both races 
appeared to be positively related to receiving Food Stamps, 
Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled, and Old Age 
Assistance. An additional significant difference was noted 
in white responses about the Child Nutrition program, with 
those in better health reporting more often than those in 
worse health that they received assistance. 



Respondents receiving assistance from these programs 
were asked, "How much do you recieve per month?*' and in 
regard to the Child Nutrition program, "How many children 
in the program?" Their answers were categorized into in- 
crements of $50, ranging from "$49.99 and less*' to $200.00 
and up . " 

Table 14 shows the proportions of the total sample re- 
ceiving each amount from each of six programs and the number 
of children in the Child Nutrition program. Although a 
precise pattern is not discernible, the lesser amounts 



Amount of Assistance 
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Table 13 

Perce;*La9es of Respondents Rccefvfng Assistance from Programs by Fafrlly Job and Race 



Farm 



Programs 



Kon^ 
farm 



Black 

Farin 
labor 



None 



signi- 
ficance 



Farm 



Non- 
farm 



Wiiite 

Farm None 
labor 



X* 
Stgni- 

f < cance 



Food Stamps 



Aid to tile Bl Ind 



Aid to tile Total ly and 
Permanently Ofsabted 

Aid to Families Ul til 
Dependent Ciit tdren 

Oivi sion of FamI ty 
Services 

CiiEId Nutrition 



Old Age Assistance 



( 36) 



k.5% 
( 3) 

\k.5% 
( 11) 

6.3* 
( 'i) 

2k. 3% 
( 18) 

31.1* 
( 23) 



(171) 

1.0* 
( 3) 

12.9* 
( 37) 

17.8* 
( 62) 

3.6^ 
( 10) 

ill. 8* 
(I'lS) 

2\.n 

( 73) 



5l.il* 
( 37) 



5.^1* 
( 3) 

23.6* 
( 17) 

5.7* 
( 3) 

ii5.8* 
( 33) 

8.61 
( 6) 



72.7* 
( 32) 

3.1* 
( I) 

25.0* 
( 8) 

33.3* 
( 15) 

9.7* 
( 3) 

ii8.9* 
( 22) 

20.0^ 
( 9) 



.0233* 

.ii008 

.0090** 

.0^123* 

.3907 

.0152* 

.0110* 



58.8* 
( 20) 

2.9* 
( I) 

iii.7* 

( 5) 



( M 

52.9* 
( 18) 



35. A* 

( 7M 

2.0% 

( M 

9.8* 

( 20) 

6.2* 
( 13) 

2,0* 
( M 

26.3* 
( 55) 

23-8* 
( ^19) 



iiO.O* 



12.5* 
( 0 



50.0* 

( 5) 

20.0* 

( 2) 



68.0% 
( 17) 



29.2% 
( 7) 

16.0? 

( k) 

8.3* 

( 2) 

36.0* 
( 9) 

32.0* 
( 8) 



.0021** 

.8ii5ii 

.0519 

.0680 

.1661 

.OkSS* 

.0050** 



Note. N,'s in parentiieses . 



*£<.05 **£<.0I 
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Table 13 

Percentages of Respondents Receiving Assistance from Programs by Family Job and Race 



Programs 



Farm 



Hon* 
farm 



Black 

Farm 
labor 



None 



Signi* 
f icance 



Farm 



Non- 
farm 



White 

Farm 
Labor 



None 



X' 
signi- 
ficance 



rood Stamps 



Aid to the Blind 



Aid to the Total ly and 
Permanently Disabled 

Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 

Division of Family 
Services 

Chi Id Nutrition 



Old Age Ass istance 



i 36) 



{ 3) 

( ID 

fc.3* 
( M 

2^1.3* 
{ 18) 

31.11 
{ 23) 



(171) 

1 .0^ 
( 3) 

12.9^ 
( 37) 

17.8^ 
( 62) 

3.6^ 
( 10) 

iil.8^ 
(1^15) 

21 .3^ 
( 73) 



51. ii^ 
( 37) 



5.k% 
i 3) 

23.6^ 
{ 17) 

5.7^ 
{ 3) 

( 33) 

i 6) 



72.7^ 
( 32) 

3.1^ 
( I) 

25.0^ 
( 8) 

33.3^ 
( 15) 

9.7^ 
( 3) 

ii8.9^ 
( 22) 

20.0^ 
( 9) 



.0233* 

i 

.ii008 

.0090** 

.Oil 23* 

.3907 

.0152* 

.0110* 



58. 8X 
^ 20) 

{ I) 

\'i.7% 
i 5) 



11.8^ 
( 't) 

S2.9^ 
( 18) 



35. a 

( 7M 
2.0^ 

{ M 

9.8^ 
( 20) 

(>.z% 

i I3> 
2.0* 

( M 

26.3^ 
( 55) 

23.8* 
{ ^19) 



iiO.O* 



12.5* 
{ I) 



50.0* 
{ 5) 

20.0* 
{ 2) 



68.0* 
( 17) 



29.2* 
( 7) 

16.0* 
{ M 

8.3* 
( 2) 

36.0* 
( 9) 

32.0* 
( 8) 



.0021** 

.0519 
.0680 
.1661 

.0ii98* 
.0050** 



Note. N's In parentheses. 



*£<.05 **£<.01 
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Table 14 



Percentages of Recfpients With Each itonthly Amount of Program Assistance and 
Nunber of Children on Child Nutrition (Total Sample) 



Honthly Amounts 



Programs 


$^•9.39 
and less 


$5D.CC- 

---y^ 


$IDD.DD- 
1 1(9. 39 


$I5D.DD- 
199.99 




$2DD.DD 
and up 


Food Stamps 


3^1.9 (132) 


32. C (121) 


12.9 ( ^19) 


ID. I ( 38) 




ID.l ( 38) 


Aid to the BPnd 


16.7 ( I) 


16.7 ( 1) 


16.7 ( t) 


• • • 




5D.D ( 3) 


Aid to the Tota) ly and 
Permanently Disabled 


2.5 ( 2) 


28.il ( 23) 


29.6 K 2k) 


ll.l ( 9) 




28.il ( 23) 


Atd to Families With 
Dependent Chi Idren 


2k. 8 ( 3D) 


27.3 ( 33) 


16.5 ( 2D) 


15.7 ( 19) 




15.7 ( 19) 


Division of Family Services 


^11.7 ( 5) 


8.3 ( i; 


16.7 ( 2) 


8.3 ( 1) 




25. D ( 3) 


Did Age Assistance 


7^7 ( IM 


3D. 2 ( 55) 


24.7 ( ii5) 


11.5 ( 21) 




25.8 ( ii7) 






Number of Children 










1 2 


3 


4 5 


i 


7 


6 and up 


Chi Id Nutrition 


21.8 17.0 
(ill) (32) 


2D. 2 
(38) 


13.8 U.l 
(26) (21) 


7.5 

(U) 


5.3 
(iD) 


3.2 
( 6) 



Note . N^*s in parentheses. 
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predorfimated the assistance levels per months Additionally, 
almost, three-fourths of tJiose receiving Child Nutrilion 
had four or less children. 

The sample varied significantly by race in the amounts 
received per month from Food Stamps <£ < .0269), with blacks 
mere likely to receive larger amounts than whites. Although 
blacks also tended to receive greater amounts per month 
from Old Age Assistance and to have more children in the 
Child_Nutritxon program than whites, these differences w^re 
not statistically significant (,05 le^'el) * 

No significant differences were found in monthly al- 
location^^ on the bases of sex or general health conditions 
of rosp>0!idents. Age differences in both races, however, were 
noted with respect to Food Stamps and Old Age Assistance. 
Among both blacks and whites, the younger Food Stamps re- 
cipients (under 30 and 30-45) were more likely than older 
ones (46'-65 and over 65) to get the larger amounts per rrionth. 
An additional difference was found among white age groups re- 
ceiving benefi_ts from the Child Nutrition program — the 
middle age groups (30-45 and 46-65) were clearly jnore likely 
than the youngest (under 30) or oldest (over 65^ groups to 
have more children in the program, 

Educational differences were found in one inst^avnce. 
Amor^g blacks. Food Stamps recipients with fftore education 
(9 or nvore grades completed) were the ones most liKeiy to^ 
receive larger amounts of assistance i^er month, 

TVoe marital sta-tus of both black and white recipients 
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appeared to make a significant difference in amounts from 
Food Stamps* Among blacks, the widow-ers clearly were 
receiving the least assistance per month, with the unmarried 
recipients generally getting slightly higher allotments 
than either the married or divorced/separated ones. Among 
whites, those not married (i*e., unmarried, divorced or 
separated, widow^er) all were receiving considerably less 
Food Stamps assistance than married persons* Marital status 
also significantly differentiated amounts of Old Age Assistance 
among blacks — married recipients were generally more highly 
represented than other groups in the higher allotment 
categories* 

Employment status differences were found among white 
recipients in regard to niimber of children in the Child 
Nutrition program. Generally, the unemployed recipients 
had the smallest number of children in the program, and 
the full-time workers had the most children. Blacks differed 
by employment status in amounts received from Old Age 
Assistance, with unemployed recipients getting the largest 
amounts per month, followed closely by the part-time employed 
recipients* 

The family job classification was a significantly 
differentiating variable in one instance. The white re- 
cipients who had no job classification generally were getting 
higher monthly amounts of Old Age Assistance than other groups? 
however ^ the fanners clearly were receiving the highest 
monthly allocations ($200.00 and up). 
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Table 15 

Percentages of Recipients According to Length of Time tn Prog 



ram 



Programs 



6 months 
and 
under 



Length of Time 



over 
6 months*^ 



over 
1 yea r- 



over 
li years- 
2 years 



over 
2 years 



Food Stamps 


19.2 


( 67) 


33.8 


(118) 


19.8 


( 69) 


2^1.6 


( 


86) 


2.6 


( 9)^ 


Aid to the Blind 


25.0 


( 1) 


25.0 


( 1) 


* • • 




• • • 






50.0 


( 2) 


Aid to the Totally and 
























Permanently Disabled 


9.6 


{ 5) 


23.1 


( 12) 


11.5 


( 6) 


15.il 


( 


8) 


iiO.il 


( 21) 


Aid to Families With 
























Dependent Chi Idren 


25.5 


( 2k) 


21.3 


( 20) 


13.8 


( 13) 


12.8 


{ 


12) 


26.6 


{ 25) 


Division of Family Services 


11.1 


( 2) 


27.8 


( 5) 


11.1 


{ 2) 


22.2 


( 


M 


27.8 


( 5) 


Child Nutrition 


2k.B 


( 6M 


2ii.O 


( 62) 


17.1 


( kk) 


6.6 


( 


17) 


27.5 


( 71) 


Old Age Assistance 


5.3 


( 7) 


15.0 


( 20) 


12.8 


( 17) 


10.5 


( 


U) 


56.il 


( 75) 



Note. N^'s in parentheses. 

^This officially became the Food Stamps program in Florida in 1972. 
was delivered through the Commodity Foods program. 



Prior to 1972, this assistance 
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Duration of Assistance 



Those receiving assistance from these programs were also 
asked, "How long have you received this program?" Responses 
were categorized into six*month increments ranging from "6 
months and under" to "over 2 years." Table 15 displays these 
responses by the total sample. 

These data show that , generally , more of the r<^spondents 
were in their first year as recipients than in their second 
or third years. Two programs were exceptions — more recipients 
of Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled and of Old Age 
Assistance were in their third years as compared with first 
and second year recipients.* 

Additionally, Table 15 shows that approximately one- 
fourth of those receiving Aid to the Blind (25.0%, but re- 
presenting only one respondent) , Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (25.5%), and Child Nutrition (24.8%) were relatively 
"new" recipients, i.e., in their first six months with the 
programs. About one-fifth of the Food Stamps recipients 
(19.2%), only one-tenth of the Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled (9.6%) and Division of Family Services 
(11.1%) recipients, and only 5.3% of the Old Age Assistance 
recipients could be categorized as "new." 

One striking statistic revealed in Table 15 is that the 

^Although Aid to the Blind recipients were equally 
divided between first and third years, the small number of 
recipients precludes generalization. 
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proportion of Food Stamps recipients getting assistance for 
**over 2 years** (2.6%) was considerably smalltir than the pro- 
pori-^ons for any other programs in the same time span. As 
noted on tn^t table/ this might be explained by the fact that 
this program officially became the Food Stamps program in 
Florida in 1972 Prior to that time, this assistance was 
provided through the Commodity Foods program which had been 
in operation for many years. Thus, the *'newncss** of the Food 
Stamps program affected the responses regarding length of 
time in the program. 

Significant differences were found between the races 
in regard to length of time in the Food Stamps (£ < .0003) 
and Old Age Assistance (£ < .0082) programs. In general, 
black recipients had been getting Food Stamps longer than 
white recipients, but whites had been receiving Old Age 
Assistance longer than blacks. 

Males and females differed in only one instance — the 
white males had been recipients of Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled longer than the white females. Age 
differences among whites were also found in regard to this 
program, with those in the 46-65 age group most likely to 
have received assistance longer than recipients of other ages. 
One other age difference was found — among blacks, both the 
youngest (under 30) and oldest (over 65) recipients had re- 
ceived Old Age Assistance longer than the two middle age 
groups {30-45 and 46-65). 

Significant differences related to education levels 
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of recipients occurred in only one program. Whites re- 
ceiving Aid to the Totally an.l Permanently Disabled for longer 
periods of time were most likely to be in the lowest 
educational aroup (0^4 school grades completed) 

Marital status was a significantly differentiating 
variable among whites with respect to length of time in 
the Child Nutrition program. The widow^ers with children in 
this program had been receiving assistance longer than either 
the married or divorced/separated recipients. 

Among blacks, the family job classification was a 
significant factor regarding length of time in the Old Age 
Assistance program. The farm laborers had been receiving 
this assistance for a much shorter length of time than either 
farmers, nonfarmers, or those without job classificatons. 
The farmers and nonfarmers had been recipients for the longest 
periods. 

Sourcc5 of Knowledge 

Recipients of assistance were asked, ''Ifliere or from whom 
did you find out about the program?** The six categories of 
sources are shown for each program in Table 16, along with 
the proportion of recipients identifying each source. 

In general, responses indicated that information about 
these programs came from a variety of sources, but a broad 
interpretation of these data suggests that the most important 
sources of information were: (1) agency workers; (2) social 
workers; (3) friends; and (4) other. The school was a know- 
ledge source for only one program. Child Nutrition, but it 
was overwhelmingly the primary source (named by 90.7% of 
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Table 16 

Percentages of Recipients According to Source of Knowledge About Program 









Sources of Knowledge 






Programs 


Friends 


Social 
Workers 


Agency * 
Workers 


Brochure 


School 


Dther 


rood bt^nnps 




26.11 (99) 


ii2.7 (160) 


' ' • 


• • * 


U.l o3) 


Aid to the Blind 


* • f 


22.2 ( 2) 


11,1 


( 1) 


* * f 




66.7 ( 6) 


Aid to the Total ly and 
Permanently Disabled 


11,5 ( 9) 


2ii.il (19) 


ii7.il 


(37) 






16,7 (13) 


Aid to FamiUes With 
Dependent Children 


2^1.8 (26) 


35.2 (37) 


29.il 


(31) 


• 


• * • 


10,5 (11) 


Division of Family 
Services 


19,1 ( M 


ii2,8 ( 9) 


19,1 


( it) 






13.1 ( 'i) 


Child Nutrition 


2,2 ( 6) 


,ii ( 1) 


1.1 


( 3) 


5.2 (U) 


30,7 (2i«5> 


A ( I) 


Did Age Assistance 


17,5 (2ti) 


27.0 (37) 


iiii.5 


(61) 


* r * 


* f * 


11.0 (15) 



Note- N*s in parentheses, *Other than social work. 
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the recipients). Brochures apparently were the least 
important of all sourceSt with only one instance of use re- 
ported (5.2% Df the Child Nutrition recipients said they 
learned about the program from a brochure) . 

Table 16 also shows that agency workers were primary 
sources of knowledge about Food Stamps (for 42.7% of the 
program's recipients). Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled (for 47.4%), and Old Age Assistance; (for 44.5%). 
Social workers were the chief information sources about 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children (for 35.2% of the 
program's recipients) and Division of Family Services (for 
42.8%). It should be noted that although information about 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children most often came 
from social workers (35.2%), two other important sources 
were agency workers (29.4%) and friends (24.8%). Finally, 
Aid to the Blind recipients most often reported **other*' 
as their source of knowledge about the program (66.7%). 

No significant differences in sources ot information 
were found according to the sex, aye, or educational level 
of recipients. However, a significant difference (£ < .0024) 
between races was revealed in regard to source of knowledge 
about Food Stamps. By comparison, white recipients of Food 
Stamps were more likely than black recipients to find out 
about the program from friends (27,5% whites, 12.4% blacks), 
and black recipients were more likely than whites to learn 
about the program from agency workers (46,2% blacks, 33.9% 
whites) . 
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Sources of information about Old Age Assistance for 
white recipients differed significantly according to three 
variables. Analyses by marital stat:us, employment status, 
and family job classification of whites resulted in con^ 
siderable differences regarding knov/ledge sources. 

The marital status analysis of white recipients of 
Old Age Assistance showed that friends were almost equally 
important knowledge sources £or mari^ied (13,6%), divorced/ 
separated (20.0%) , and widow-er (17.2%) recipients, while 
unmarried recipients did not report friends at all as a 
source. Unmarried recipients were much more likely to find 
out about this program from social workers (66.7%) than were 
the other marital status groups (widow-er, 34.5%; married, 
9.1%; divorced/separated, none). Agency workers were more 
important sources of knowledge for married recipients (77.3%) 
than for the other groups (unmarried, 33.3%; divorced/ 
separated, 40.0%; widow-er, 34.5%). Finally, divorced or 
separated recipients more often reported some "other" 
(40.0%) as the source of knowledge than did the other groups 
(widower, 13.8%; married and unmarried, none). 

Regarding differences among whites according to em*- 
ployment status, it should be pointed out that the un^ 
employed whites were much more highly represented as re^ 
cipients of Old Age Assistance than either full-time or 
part-time workers (Table 12). In comparing knowledge sources, 
the one part-time employed recipient named friends, and the 
one full-time worker identified "other." For unemployed 



recipients, the most important sources were agency workers 
(51.8%), followed by social workers (25.0%), friends (14.3%), 
and "otehr'' (8.9%) . 

The analysis by family job classification revealed that 
white recipients reporting no job classification were more 
likely to learn about Old Age Assistance from friends 
(25.0%) than v/ere any of the other groups (farmers, 8.3%; 
nonfarmers, 16.7%; farm laborers, none). Also, the non- 
classified recipients learned about the program more often 
from agency workers (62.5%) than did the other groups 
( farmers , 16.7%; nonfarmers, 58 . 3% ; farm laborers, 50.0%). 
The farming recipients reported social workers (58.3%) as 
information sources ir^ore often than did nonfarmers (^9.4%), 
farm laborers (none), and nonclassified (none) recipients. 
Finally, "other" was reported more often as the source of 
knowledge fcr farm laborers (50.0%) than for farmers (16.7%), 
nonf a reruns (5.5?.), or those with no family job classification 
(12.5%) . 

Health conditions of both black and white recipients 
made a significant difference in sources of knowledge about 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children. Among blacks, 
those in better health were more likely to find o'Jt about 
the program from social ivorkerr; or sume "other," while 
those in poorer health were more likely to get information 
from agency workers. Friends were more important sources 
for black recipients in good or very poc^r health than for 
those in fair or poor health, while those in excellent 
health did not report friends as an information source. For 
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whites, those in better health were more likely to learn 
about this program from social workers and some "other," 
and whites in t^ooror health reported friends or social 
workers as primary information source^. Agency workers 
were cited equally by wfiites in good or poor health, fol- 
lowed by those in fair health, while tliosc in excellent or 
very poor health did not report agency workers at all as 
a source. 

Health conditions of whites also differentiated among 
the sources of knowledge about Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled. Social workers were the primary 
sources for those in good (100.0%), fair (66,7%), and very 
poor health (66.7%), and agency workers were the main 
sources for those in poor health (52.9%). The one reci- 
pient in cxcellonr h^-lth v:ho received assistance from 
this prcgrar ^lic. net report a source. 
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CHAPTER V 
POTENTIAL USE OF PROGRAMS 

Nonrecipients of program asiishance weie asked two 
questions related to potential use of the programs: (1) 
*'Do you know where to find out about this program?" and 
(2) "Do you know what would make you eligible for it?" 

Knowledge of Source 

Vlhen nonrecipients were asked if they knew where to 
find out about programs, 64.9% of the respondents replied 
affirmatively about Food Stamps. As Table 17 shows, con- 
siderably fewer respondents knew where to get information 
about all other programs. In addition, the table reveals 
that no significant race differences existed regarding 
knowledge about sources of information . 

A significant difference (p < .0331) was reflected 
in the responses of white males and females about the Child 
Nutrition program. The females were more likely than the 
males to know where to get information (22.8% to 10.4%). 

Age groups in both laces varied significantly in their 
responses about several programs. Table 18 displays data 
showing that, among blacks, younger age was related to 
greater likelihood of knowing wb^^re to find out about pro*- 
grams. Furthermore, the younger blacks were significantly 
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Table 17 

Percentages of Nonrecipients Who Knew Where 
to Find Out About Programs Accordinq to Face 



Programs 


Total 


Black 


Wliite 


Signifi- 
cance 


Fooc" Stamps 


64.9 

(239) 


62.2 
(140) 


69.2 
{ 99) 


.2072 


Aid to the Blind 


9.4 
( 64) 


9.2 
( 39) 


9.8 

( 25) 


.9048 


Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled 


16.2 

( 97) 


16.1 

(60) 


16.4 
( 37) 


.9822 


Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children 


19.6 

(127) 


21.9 
{ 90) 


li.5 

( 37) 


.0625 


Division of Family Services 


17.4 
(113) 


16.9 

( 66) 


18.1 

( 47) 


.7836 


Child Nutrition 


18.4 

( 90) 


19.5 

( 57) 


16.8 

{ 33) 


. 5231 


Old Age Assistance 


16.4 

( 94) 


18.0 

( 70) 


13.0 

( 24) 


.1658 



Note. N's in parentheses. 



more knowledgeable than older blacks about information 
sources for Food Stamps, Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled, Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Division 
of Family Services, and Child Nutrition, Table 18 also 
shows fewer differences among white age groups and that the 
pattern of younger age associated with knowing where to 
find information was not as evident as in the black age 
groups. Among whites, the younger respondents were signi- 
ficantly more likely than older ones to say they knew where 
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Table 18 



Percentages of Nonreclpients Who Knew Where to Find Out About Programs According to Age and Race 



Programs 






Black 






White 


Bel ow 

30 


30-'»5 


46-65 


V T CI 

65 


S i gn i - 
f i cance 


Betow 


3o-;5 


ii6-65 


Over 


f icance 


Food Stamps 


v-\ 


71.1 


59-5 


50.8 


.0356* 


70 8 


78 q 

/U.J 


65 2 




* ~ ^ V ~ 




(27) 


(32) 


(^17) 


(32) 


(I7) 


(30) 


(30) 


(22) 


Aid to the B) Ind 


8.3 


12.5 


9.0 






3.2 


6.5 


7.9 


15.6 


• 1195 




( 5) 


(12) 


(13) 


( 9) 




( 1) 


( 3) 


( 7) 


(U) 




Aid to the Totally and 


19.2 


16.9 


21 .7 


8-3 




* * * 


13-0 


28.1 


15.1 


.0051** 


Permanently Disabled 


(10) 


(15) 


(26) 


( 9) 






( 6) 


(18) 


(13) 




Aid to FamMIes With 


ii3.l 


31.0 


18.0 


12.1 


.0000** 


17-9 


26.7 


15.0 


9. it 


• 0783 


Dependent Children 


(22) 


(26) 


(25) 


(16) 




( 5) 


(12) 


(12) 


( 8) 




Division of Family 


30.0 


28.2 


10.7 


10.7 


.0001** 


13.3 


18.8 


10.9 


26.7 




Services 


(15) 


(2M 


(15) 


(12) 




( M 


( 9) 


(10) 


(2M 




Child Nutrition 


52.8 


25.8 


17-9 


8.5 


.0000** 


23.6 


38.1 


II .6 


U.O 


•O2A3* 




(19) 


( 8) 


(19) 


(10) 




( 5) 


( 8) 


( 8) 


(12) 




Old Age Assistance 


25.0 


18.7 


19.^1 


7-2 


.0508 


3.0 


11.8 


13-1 


23.1 


.0916 


(16) 


(20) 


(28) 


( 5) 




( 1) 


( 6) 


( 8) 


( 9) 





N ot e, N^'s in parentheses* *£ < -05 -01 
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to find out about Child Nutrition, but the oldest (over 65) 
were more likely to knov/ where to get information about 
Division of t^amily Services. Additionally, white non- 
recipients most apt to know where to find out about Aid to 
the Totally and Permanently Disabled were in the 46-65 
age group. 

Educational levels ot nonrecipients , especially those 
of the blacks, apparently influenced the knowledge of where 
to find out about programs (Table 19). Blacks in the 
highest educational qroup (9 or more grades completed) said 
they knew where to get information about Food Stamps, Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children, Division of Family 
Services, and Child Nutrition signficantly more often than 
those in the lower educational groups (0-4 and 5-8 grades 
completed). Also, the more highly educated whites (9 or 
more grades completed) were significantly more knowledgeable 
than those with less education about where to find information 
on Aid to Families With Dependent Children. 

The maritai status variable revealed significant dif- 
ferences in regard to several programs. For example, un- 
married blacks were more likely than the other marital 
status groups zo know where to find out about Aid to the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled and the Division of Family 
Services, and married and divorced/separated blacks were 
most likely to know where to get information about Child 
Nutrition. TUnong whites, on the other hand, married non- 
recipients (76.8%) said they knew where to find out about 
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Table 19 

Percentages of Konrectptents Who Knew Where to Find Out About Programs According to Education and Race 



Black 



Programs 






y oftci 


^ 1 gn 1 




O 




C f nil 1 

4 1 gn 1 








over 


f icance 






over 


f fcance 


Fcod Stamps 


55.9 


57- 1 




,03^1" 


67*6 


o7*o 


73.2 


.8110 




(38) 




(53) 




(23) 


(^6) 


(30) 




Aid to the B) ind 


8.6 


7.2 


12.3 


• 33^9 


7.1 


11,9 


9.8 


.5273 




(13) 


(10) 


(16) 




( 6) 


(13) 


( ^) 




Aid to the Totally and 


15.0 


13. 


19.7 


,3866 


13.8 


(7.8 


16.9 


.7907 


Permanently Disabled 


(IS) 


(16) 






( 9) 


(18) 


(10) 




Aid to Families wrth 


u.o 


2ii.3 


30.2 


,005ij** 


8.1 


Iii.3 


27.6 


.0082** 


Dependent Children 


(22) 


(3M 


(32) 




( 6) 


(15) 


(l6) 




Division of Faml 1y 


10. 


I7.il 


2ii.il 


,0125* 


lii.l 


17.7 


24.6 


.2659 


Services 


(IM 


(23) 


(29) 




(12) 


(20) 


(15) 




Child Nutrition 




17.5 


35.6 


,0026*^ 


8.1 


2l.il 


20.0 


.0809 




(18) 


(18) 


(21) 




( 5) 


(I8) 


(10) 




Old Age Assistance 


13.6 


18. 1 


21.8 


.270*1 


16.7 


12.8 


to.o 


.6161 


(15) 


(27) 


(27) 




( 8) 


(ID 


( 5) 




Note. fVs In parentheses. 








*£< .05 




< .01 





White 
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Food Stamps more often than unmarried (60.0%), divorced/ 
separated (46,2%), and widow-er (56.7%) whites not receiving 
assistance. 

Responses from both races regarding Child Nutrition 
were influenced significantly by employmtint status of the 
nonrecipients. The blacks working full time were consider^ 
ably more likely than either the unemployed or part-time 
workers to know where to find out about this program, but 
among whites, both of the employed groups (full-time and 
part-time) reported more often than the unemployed nonre- 
cipients that they knew where to get information about Child 
Nutrition. Black responses revealed one other difference — 
part-time workers were more likely th<\n the other employment 
status groups to know where to find out about Aid to the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled. 

Only one significant difference was found in regard 
to the variable of family job classification. Among whites, 
the farm laborers were much more likely than farmers, non- 
farmers, or those without family job clasi^ifi cat ions to 
know where to get information about Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children. 

Among blacks, the general haalth conditions of non- 
recipients revealed signi f i ran L ly different responses about 
three programs; Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
Child Nutrition, and Old Age Assi^stance. In all three in- 
stances, those in excellent health said they knew where to 
find out about the programs considen'^bly more often than 
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those in any other health condition. 

Eligibility 

The second question regarding potential use of the 
programs waS/ "Do you know what would make you eligible 
for the program?" As Table 20 shows, slightly over one- 
third (34.4%) of those not receiving Food Stamps said they 
knew the eligibility requirements of the program, and non^ 
recipients' knowledge about eligibility for all other pro- 
grams was considerably less. Table 20 also reveals that 

Table 20 



Percentages of Nonrecipients Who Knew Eligibility 
Requirements for Programs According to Race 



Programs 


Total 


Black 


White 


Signifi- 
cance 


Food Stamps 


34.4 
(132) 


34.6 
{ 82) 


34.0 

{ 50) 


.9945 


Aid to the Blind 


8.2 

{ 56) 


8.7 

{ 37) 


7.4 

( 19) 


. 6405 


Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled 


10.5 

( 63) 


12.0 

( 45) 


8.0 

{ 18) 


.1506 


Aid to Families with 
Dependent children 


13.^ 
( 88) 


IS. 8 

( 67) 


8.6 

{ 21) 


.0109* 


Division of Family Services 


4.7 

( 31) 


5.2 
( 21) 


3.8 

{ 10) 


.5122 


Child Nutrition 


12.0 
( 60) 


15.5 
( 47) 


6.5 

{ 13) 


.0038** 


Old Age Assistance 


12.8 
( 74) 


14.5 

( 57) 


9.2 
{ 17) 


.1033 



Note . N's in parentheses. *£ - .05 **£<.01 
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blacks and whites differed significantly in responses about 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children and Child Nutrition* 
In both instances, the black nonrecipients were more likely 
than the white nonrecipients to be knowledgeable about 
eligibility* 

No significant differences were found in responses 
to this question according to marital status or family job 
classification* Sex differences were noted in one instance, 
with white female nonrecipients (11.9%) significantly more 
likely than white males (3*7%) to say they knew what would 
make them eligible for Aid to the Totally and Permanently 
Disabled* 

Table 21 displays percentages of nonrecipients with 
knowledge of eligibility according to age groups and race* 
These data show that both black and white age groups varied 
significantly in regard to Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children and Child Nutrition. The younger groups (below 
30 and 30-45) in both races were more apt to know eligi- 
bility requirements for Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children than the older groups (46-65 and over 65). Re- 
garding Child Nutrition, the youngest black group (under 30) 
and the second youngest white group (30-45) were most 
likely to know what would maKe them eligible for the program. 
For white nonrecipients, one additional difference is re- 
flected among age groups, this in response to Aid to the 
Totally and Permanently Disabled eligibility. Those in 
the 30-45 (15.2%) and 46-65 (10.9%) age groups were more 
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Table 21 

Percentages of Nonreciptents Who Knew Eligibitity Requirements for Programs According to Age and Race 









Black 






White 




Below 


50-it5 


it 6- 65 


Over 




Be low 




iffc-65 


Over 






30 






65 


Sign!" 


30 






65 


SI gnt - 












f icance 










f i cdncft 














32.0 


H2. 1 


39.6 


19. i. 


.1563 




{!5) 


(22) 


(26) 


(18) 




( 8) 


(16) 


fl9) 


( 7) 




Aid to thft 61 ln4 


8.3 


10.it 


n.7 


it.t 


.1536 


3.2 


6.5 


7.7 


8.9 


.7657 




t 5) 


do) 


(17) 


{ 5) 




( 1) 


( 3) 


( 7) 


( 8) 




Aid to the Totai \y arvd 


13.5 




Jit.9 


6. it 


.1881 




15.2 


10.9 


it. 7 


. Oit69- 


Permanently disabled 


( 7) 


(13) 


(18) 


( 7) 






( 7) 


( 7) 


( M 




Aid to Fami lies Wi th 


25.9 


22.1 


I6.it 


6.8 


.0019** 


IC.3 


19.6 


7.2 


3. it 


.0161* 


Dependent Chi Idren 


(U) 


{J9) 


{2it) 


( 9) 




( 5) 


{ 9) 


( 6) 


( 3) 




Division of Fami ly 


9.3 


7.9 


5-5 


.9 


.0639 


3.2 


6.1 


2.2 


t.it 


.681 it 


Services 


( 5) 


{ 7) 


( 8) 


( 1) 




( 


( 3) 


( 2) 


( M 




Chi Id Nutrition 


35.0 


15.6 


17. J 


6.8 


,0003"* 


9.5 


22.7 


it. 3 


3. it 


.0087*" 




(U) 


{ 5) 


(19) 


( 8) 




{ 2) 


( 5) 


( 3) 


( 3) 




Old Age Assistance 


16.9 


13.0 


17.6 


7.1 


.1805 




15.7 


11.5 


5.1 


.0707 


(ID 


(U) 


(26) 


( 5) 






( 8) 


( 7) 


( 2) 





Note, N's in parentheses. 
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likely to know what would make them eligible for assistance 
than those over 65 (4-7%) or under 30^(none). 

Educational background significantly iniluenced black 
responses about Food Stamps^ Division of Family services, 
and Child Nutrition. Regarding Food Stamps and Child 
Nutrition, black nonrecipients in the highest educational 
group were most likely to say they knew the eligibility 
requirements. However, in regard to Division of Family 
Services, both the upper educational groups were significantly 
more knowledgeable than the lowest educational group. 

Black responses about Division of Family Services 
and Child Nutrition eligibility were also affected by the 
employemnt status variable. Tn both instances, those work- 
ing full time were more likely than the t:»art-time workers 
or unemployed nonrecipJ ents to say that they knew what 
would make them eligible for the proqrams. 

The health conditions of black nonrecipients signi- 
ficantly affected knowledge about eligibility requirements 
for Food Stamps^ Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
ana Old Age Assistance- In all cages, hhosu in excellent 
health were most ktiowiedgeable about eJigibility. Among 
whites. One difference was r'evoaie<l according bo health 
conditions — nonr<>c ipients in good Viealth vor(? the ones most 
likely to know what would make them eUgiblo for Food Stamps, 
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chapti:r VI 

SUMMARY 

The intent of this chapter is to present a brief 
overview and interpretation of the major findings on each 
of the seven selected anti-poverty programs. Each of the 
following programs will be discussed separately; (1) Food 
Stamps; (2) Aid to the Blind; (3) Aid to the Totally and 
Permanently Disabled; {4} Aid to Fami?,ies With Dependent 
Children; (5) Division of Family Services; (6) Chxld 
Nutrition; and (7) Old Age Assistance. 

Food Stamps 

This was the most well-known, most needed, and most 
used of the seven programs in this part of the study. 
Known by 90.1% of the sample, the Food Stamps program 
was needed by 80.7% and currently being used by 47*8% 
of the respondents. Thus, according to these data, almost 
one-third of the sample (32.9%) said they needed Food Stamps 
but were not receiving assistance from the proaram. 

Significant differences were found among those le* 
ceiving Food Stamps {e,g,, more blacks than whites, more 
black females than black males, more older \;hites than 
younger whites, more whites in the lowest educational level 
than in the higher Icjvels, Ic^ss married blacks as compared 
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with other marital status groups , more of the unemployed 

in both race3, more of those with no family job classification 

in both races/ and more of those with poorer health in both 

r^ces) - Of these, the only group significantly more likely 

to say they needed Food Stamps were the whites in poorer 

health. 

Of those who were rocipicnts of Food Stamps, approxi- 
mately two-thirds were getting le^s then $100 per month. 
Although blacks generally were receiving significantly 
larger amounts than whites, among blacks those most likely 
to get the lorger amounts were younger, more highly educated, 
and either married/ unmarried, or divorced/separated. 
Among whites, larger allotments were being received by 
married respondents; than by those in other niarital status 
groups - 

While Cheney workers were the primary sources of in^ 
formation about Food Stamps for all recipients, they were 
significantly more so for the blacks than for the whites. 
White recipients were almost as likely to find out about 
Food Stamps from friends or social workers as from agency 
workers . 

Of the 52.2% who were nonrecipients, almost two-thirds 
said they knew where to fi.id out about Food Stamps, <xnd ap-* 
proximately one^third knew eligibility requirements for the 
program. Since the nonrecipients who said they knew where 
to find out about the program were significantly more likely 
to be in the same groups as thv^se already receiving larger 
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amounts (i.e., younger and more highly educated blacks, and 
marriea whites), it could be conjectured that this receiving 
pattern might be perpetuated unless the information dis- 
seminating processes are changed. 

Aid to the Blind 

In contrast with the rood Stamps program. Aid to the 
Blind was the least known, least needed, and least used of 
all programs. Only 16.2% of the sample knew about the 
program, and only 4.4% said they needed it. Only 1.3% 
{N=9) were receiving assistance, but tMs was MOt surprising 
since the program's services were intended for such a small 
segment of the population. However, it should be noted 
that the proportion of respondents who said they needed 
Aid to the Blind and were not receiving it (3.1% of the sampl 
was larger than the proportion who were receiving assistance 
(1.3% of the sample). 

Unlike most otner program*;; in this study, the primary 
sources of knowledge for Aid to the Blind recipients were 
not agency workers and social workers. Tivo^-thirds of these 
recipients — six of the nine — named some "other" as their 
source of information. 

As might be expected, the data showed that of the 98,7% 
nonrecipients in the sample, vory few knew where to find 
out about the program (9.4^. of the nonrocipients) or what 
the eligibility requirements wcrr {8.2". of tht; nonrecipients) 
This would indicate S'lpport for the iJca that most in- 
dividuals do not process information Libout public progr.ims 
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unless or until that knowledce is relevant to their own 
circumstances . 

Even though the numbers of recipients and potential 
recipients for this program were extremely small, the pattern 
of information dissemination about the services may be 
important. Since some "other" was the primary source of 
information to Aid to the Blind recipients, it seems that 
dissemination procedures were more haphazard than systematic. 

Aid to the Totally 
and Permanently Disabled 

Almost one^third of the sample (32.5%) knew about Aid 
to the Totally and Perm^.^ently Disabled, and slightly under 
one-fifth of the respondents (19.2%) saiA they needed 

Ustance from this program. Since approximatedly one* 
tenth of those surveyed (11.7%) reported that they were 
receiving assistance, 7.5% of the san^le needed but were 
not receiving this help. 

In general, thoso most likely to say they needed this 
program were also the ones most likely to be receiving as- 
sistance {e*y., blacks and whites in the 46-65 age group, 
bJacks and whites with 0-4 school grades completed, un- 
eirrpXoyed blacks, bJacks with no family job classification, 
blacks and whites in poorer health). Exceptions to t!iis 
were black males and whites with no job classification. 

Slightly under one-third of the recipients (30.9%) 
were getting less than $100 per month from this program, 
making it one of the most beneficial programs in terms of 
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monetary asSiStanc^v. This proyram dLLrorcd irom mosv Lh<^ 
other six in another \-jayz more recipienhs wore m their 
third years as compared with first and second year recipients. 

Almost half the recipients found out about Aid to the 
Totally "nd Permanently Disabled from agency workers, and 
almost one"fourth learned about it from social workers. 
Of the 88.3% nonrecipients , only 16.21 said they knew where 
to get information about the program and only 10.5% knew 
the eligibility requirements. As ha.s been pointed out, 
black males and whites with no job classification were two 
grouft) more likely to report need for !:.he program but not 
among those most likely to be receiving assistance. In 
additiun to this, neither of these groups was found to be 
among those most likely to know where to get information 
about the program. 

Aid to Families bh 
Dependent Children 

Blacks were significantly more likely than whites to 

know about Aid to Families With Dependent Children, to say 

thoy needed assistance, and to be r<^ceiving help. In 

addition, among the nonrecipients, blacks were significantly 

more likely than whites to know the program's eligibility 

rruu i remen t^j . 

This program was f^i^'ly well-knovm by the sample, with 
44.1^ of the respondents saying they knew about it. 
Approximafiely one-fifth of the sampK' (20.3%) reported a 
c*s;;istance, aiid 15.2*1 of the r<^spondents said 
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they were receiving assistance, Tl^ese datA show that 5.1% 
of the simple needed help from the program but were not 
getting it- 

The groups most likely to need assistance wore, for 
the most parh, also th^ ones most apt to receive help {e.g., 
black Lemales, blacks in the 30^45 age group, blacks in the 
uppe: ^"^ciu^^-itauT^ai ]evols, unniarried blacks, divorced or 
3epar:>tc^J wiiit^^s, and blacks with no family ;)ob classic- 
ffication) • Threo groups, however, were exceptions; whites 
havi ny coirpU^t 0'-4 r^chool arados , black farm laborers , and 
whites with \vj I'Mral* job classification. 

Apprcxi [\t I ol V on ^-l-.oli of the recinients (52. 1*^) wcro 
receiv ng 3 ^..s than $)00 r-er month from the nrociram. This 
E-row^^^i^i n:;:ered frc^m tJic^ other six in that the ejources of 
I n lorrrvU :i ; ./r r^^t.^ipientL; ivcro iTiUch moro *vjually represented 
by ,^ocial wor 'v;r^' {'y^.2^t) , aqL^^ncy workers (29.5^0 , and 
frj'^nd^; {24.;r. }• Tvdd 1 1 ionnl ly , health conditions of re- 
spondents i¥i both races appurently made a significant dif~ 
ferertce in their primary sources of knowledge about the 
^jr'.'jrara {i.c, , m v^^■n^.^ral, tiioso in bottt^r health found out 
CrOtTi :-^nci(il v;-^. rKo , it^'I '^-hOf^t,^ in poorf^r health learned 
ut.out the program from agc^ncy workers) , 

Of the rionrecjpients, 1$.^% said they knew v/her^^ to 
get information ,ibouf thv prograirt, and 13. 2=^^ reported know^- 
ledge of tlu- ^ 1 i 1 1, s I : ty r*,-^ju i rumiMit;^ . As w.i:-> thi^ case- in 
tVie Ai<l to the T(^*. \i\y c\pA Porraanmtly Dis^iblod urogram, the 
groups most likely to 5ay they weeded Aid i:o FamiJies^ Wjth 
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Dependent Children (i.e., whites in the lowest educationcrl 
group, black farm laborers, and whites with no family job 
classification) were not among those most likely to know 
where to get information. 

Division of F^^.mily Services 
As reported earlier. Aid to the Plind was the least 
known, least needed, and least used of all programs. The 
Division of Family Services was only slightly better known 
and more used by the respondents. The need for its assistance, 
however, was somewhat greater. 

Approximately one-fifth of the san;ple (20.3%) know 
about the Division of Family Services, und only 3.7% of 
the sample said they were receiving ast^istance from it. 
Since 13.6% of the respondents reported tnat they needed 
help from this agency, these data show that 9.9% of the 
Sample said they needed assistance but were not receiving it. 

Although blacks were significantly more likely than 
whites to say they knew about the agency and that they 
needed its help, they were not more likely to be recipients 
of assistance. Furthermore, three groups were more likely 
by comparison to report need (i.e., black females, un-- 
married blacks, and black farm laborers) , but the only 
group found to be more highly represented among recipients 
in comparison with others was the highest educational category 
of whites. 

The recipients overwhelmingly reported social workers 
as their primary sources of information about this agen^^y^ 
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and onc-half the recipients were cjetting monthly amounts of 
$100 or less. Responses revealed that 17.4% of the non* 
recipients (96.3% of the sample) knew where to find out about 
the Division of Family Services. Of the groups most likely 
to know where to get information about the Division of Family 
Services (i.e., the two youngest age groups of blacks, the 
oldest group of whites, the most highly educated blacks, and 
the unmarried blacks;), only one group — the unmarried blacks — 
was among those most likely to report need. 

Child Nutrition 
This program was the second most well'^known, most needed, 
and most used of the programs, although Food Stamps was far 
ahead of all others in this respect. Slightly over half 
the respondents (51.7%) knew about Child Nutrition, and 
39.3% said they needed the program. The difference between 
the proportions who needed assistance and those receiving 
it (35.8% of the sample) was very small, only 3.5% of the 
sample . 

Blacks were significantly more represented than whites 
among those who knew about Child Nutrition, who needed it, 
and who were receiving assistance. Additionally, among 
nonrecipients , blacks were more likely than whites to say 
they knew the eligibility requirements. 

Generally, it appea^red that the groups reporting the 
greatest need for this program were also the ones most 
likely to be receiving assistance (i.e., blacks and whites 
in the 30-45 age group, blacks having completed nine or more 
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school grades, both blacks and whites who were married or 
divorced/separated, blacks and whites with full-time em- 
ployment, black and white farm laborers, blacks with no 
family job classification, and whites in good or fair 
health). Three groups, however, were found to bo among 
those most likely to receive Child Nutrition assistance 
but not among those most likely to report a need for the 
program — unmarried blacks, nonfarming blacks, and whites in 
excellent health. 

In addition, some differences were found in corrparing 
the groups most likely to need the program and the 18.4% 
of the nonrecipients most likely to know where to get in- 
formation about it. White females, blacks under 30 years 
of age, part-time employed whites, and blacks in excellent 
health were among the nonrecipients most likely to know 
sources of information about Child Nutrition, but they were 
not among those most apt to need the program. 

The school was the predominant source of information 
for recipients, with 90.7^ saying they found out about the 
program from the school. Since the difference between 
proportions of respondents needing assistance from the program 
(39.3%) and actually receiving it (35.8%) was relatively 
small (only 3.5% of the sample), it might be conjectured 
that the organized information dissemination procedures 
through the school were quite effective in reaching potential 
recipients of Child Nutrition assistance. 
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Old Age Assistance 
This program was better known than most others^ with 
45.1% of the sample saying they knew about it. The program 
was needed by one-third of the sample (33.6%), and ap-^ 
proximately one-fourth (23.6% of the sample) were receiving 
help from Old Age Assistance. These responses indicated 
that 10.0% of the sample needed but were not receiving 
assistance. 

Whites were more highly represented than blacks among 
those who said they needed assistance and also more highly 
represented among those who were getting it. Whites also 
were more likely than blacks to be among the recipients 
who had been receiving help for the longest periods of time. 

There was great similarity between the groups most 
likely to report need for Old Age Assistance and the groups 
most likely to be receiving help (i.e., those in both races 
who were over 65 years of age^ who were in the lowest 
educational group, who were wicow-ers, who were unemployed^ 
who were fanners, and who were in poor or very poor health). 
However, the unmarried whites and the whites in fair health 
were exceptions. While unmarried whites were among those 
most likely to say they needed Old Age Assistance, they were 
not among most likely to be recipients. On the other hand, 
whites in fair health were more highly represented^ by 
comparison with other health groups, among those receiving 
assistance but were not among the groups most likely to 
report need for assistance . 
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Approximately one-third of the recipients (37*9%) 
were receiving less than $100 per month from this proanim* 
Those receiving larger amounts tended to be the oldest 
blacks and whites, married blacks, unemployed or part-time 
employed blacks, and whites with no family job classification. 

This program was similar to Aid to the To;:ally and 
Peraanently Disabled in that more recipients were in their 
third years as compared with first and second year recipients. 
There were significant difference.:/ however, among the groups 
in terms of duration of assistance* Those most likely to 
have received Old Age Assistance longest were vrtiites, blacks 
under 30 or over 65 years of age, and blacks who reported 
farming or nonfaraing (as opposed to farm labor or no classi*- 
fication) as their family job classification. 

Recipients most often reported agency workers (44.5%) 
.IS their primary sources of information about the proQram, 
with social workers (27.0%) as the second best source. 
Of I he 76.4% nonrecioients^ 16.4% said they knew where to 
fx. id out information and 12.8% said they knew the eligibility 
requirements, since blacks in excellent health were the 
only group among nonrecipients significantly more likely 

> know sourt-t^s of information and eligibility requirements, 
it seems hxgi ly unlikely that this knowledge is possessed 
by the most needy potential recipients of Old Age Assistance. 
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Conclusion 

While the data sliowed that information about thtse 
programs was reaching many of these low- income people, the 
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responses also revealed 9aps between stated needs and receipt 
of assistance. In addition^ the nonrecipients were generally 
uninformed about where to find out about programs or the 
eligibility requirements ^of the various prograios. 

In order to make a more thorough analysis of the in-^ 
formation consumption patterns about these programs ^ however^ 
it would be important to know whether the respondents who 
said they needed assistance were the same ones receiving it. 
It would also be important to know which of the nonrecipients 
who said they needed assistance were also the ones who 
knew where to find out about programs and who kenw eli* 
gibility requirements. 

Except for the Child Nutrition program, which used the 
local educational institution (school) as the primary 
disseminator of information, programs apparently did not 
have systematic and comprehensive lines of communication 
with potential recipients. This finding couid have major 
implications for program sponsors seeking to establish 
more effective coiraminication networks. Serious attention 
should be given to the possible communication roles of 
other local institutions which are both familiar and im- 
portant in the lives of low- income rural people. 
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Seven Selected Public Assistance Programs 
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FOOD STAMPS 



Sponsoring 
Agency: 



Purpose of 
Profram: 

Approximate Age 
of Program: 



Florida Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, Division of 
Family Services 

To provide food stamps to low income 
families . 

Established in 1972 as Food Stamps program; 
prior to that time, it was the Commodity 
Foods program. 



Eligibility Criteria: 

1. If no one in family gets welfare (or if some persons in 
family get welfare and some do not) $ an individual can 
receive food stamos if the familv*s net monthly income 
does not exceed food stamp income standard and if 
family's total savinqs and cash are not over $600 

for one person and $1,200 for two or more persons. 

2. If family gets welfare, it is also eligible for food 
stamps. 

AID TO THE BLIND* 



Sponsoring 
Agency: 



Purpose of 
Program: 

Approximate Age 
of Program: 



Florida Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Services, Division of Family 
Services 

To provide money payments to the blind in 
need . 

Established in the 1940s. 



Eligibilty Criteria: 

1. Must be legally blind as shown by eye examination. 

2. Must have li.aited income, less than agency's standard 
of need. 

*In January/ 1974, this program became part of the new federal 
program. Supplemental Security Income (SSI). SSI provides 
monthly benefits to people in financial need who are 62 years 
of age or older, or who are blind or disabled. 
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3. Must be U.S. citizen or have lived in the U.S. for 
20 years. 

4» Must be livirig in Flot^ida. 

5. Must not have given away or sold property for less 
than its value in the last two years in order to get 
public assistance. 

6. Must not have assets over $600 for one person or 
over Si, 200 for two or raore persons. 



AID TO THE TOTALLY AND PEfMAMENTLY DISABLED * 

Sponsoring Florida Department of Health and Re- 

Agency: habilitative Services f Division of 

Family services 

Purpose of To provide money payments to persons who 

Program: are totally and permanently disabled. 

Approximate Age Established in the 1940s, 
of Program: 

Eligibility criteria: 

1. Must be 18 years of age or older. 

2. Must have injury or disease which is permanently and 
totally disabling as determined by medical information. 

3. Must be U.S. citizen or have lived in U.S. for 20 years. 

4. Must have limited income^ less than standard of need. 

5. Must not have given away or sold property for less 
than its value in the last two vears in order to 
qet public assistance. 

6. Must not have assets over $600 for one person or over 
$1,200 for two or more persons. 



*In January, 1974, this program became part of the new 
federal program. Supplemental Security income (SSI) . SSI 
provides monthly benefits to people in fiancial need who 
are 62 years of age or older, or who are blind or disabled. 
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AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



Sponsoring 
Agency: 



Purpose of 
Program* 



Approximate Age 
of Program: 



Florida Department of Health and Re*- 
habilitative Services, Division of Family 
Services 

To provide money payments to families 
with dependent children in need, payment 
based on 68% of need according to standard. 

Established in the 1930s, part of Social 
Security Act- 



Eligibility Criteria: 

1* Child must be without support or care of one or both 
partentd, 

2* Child must be under 18 yearc of age. 

3, Child must be living with parents or other relatives* 

4, Must have limited income / less than enough to meet 
needs based on Division standards. 

5, Must not have assets over $250 for one child or $1,200 
for a group of children. 



Sponsoring 
Agency: 

Purpose of 
Agency: 



DIVISION Cy FAMILY SERVICES 

Florida Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Services 

To sponsor a variety of programs intended 
to provide assistance to persons in need* 



Approximate Age 
of Agency; 



Established in 1937 (now called Social 
and Economic Services)* 



Eligibility Criteria: 

Vary according to the purposes of the specific programs 
sponsored by this agem:y. 
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Sponsoring 
Agency: 

Purpose of 
Program: 



CHILD NUTRITION 
Florida Department of Education 



To provide well-balanced meals free or at 
a reduced price for school-aged children. 
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Approximate Age Established in 1966 (child nutrition 
of Program: Act) 

Eligibility Criteria: 

1. Family income must be below standard set by county 
school program. 



OLD AGE ASSISTANCE * 

Sponsoring Florida Department of Health and He- 

Agency: habilitative Services, Division of 

Family Services 

Purpose of To provide money payments to the aged 

Program: in need. 

J^proKimate Age Established in the 1940s, 
of Program: 

Eligibility Criteria: 

1. Must be 65 years of age or older. 

2. Must have limited income, less than the Division's 
standard of need. 

3. Must be citizen of y.S. or have lived in the U.S. for 
20 years. 

4. Miist be living in Florida. 

5. Must not have given away or sold property for less 
than its value in the last two years in order to get 
public assistance. 

6. Hast not have assets over $600 for one person or over 
$1/200 for two or more persons* 



*ln January, 1974, this program became part of the new 
federal program. Supplemental Security income (SSI) . SSI 
provides monthly benefits to people in financial need who 
are 62 years of age or older, or who are blind or disabled. 
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